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Young Farmers Attend Short Courses in A¢riculture 


During the winter months 464 boys and 


young men from farms attended short course 
instruction in nineteen high school departments 
State These 


courses included instruction in such units as gas 


of agriculture throughout the 


engine operation, farm shop, cost accounting 


farm management, controlling fruit &:- cases 
and insects, feeding dairy cattle, raising poultry 
and potato and other crop production All 
the pupils had left school and were engaged 
The courses were organized by 


of the high 


in farming. 
schools In 


which agricultural departments are conducted 


boards of education 
For the most part the instruction was given by 


the local teacher of agriculture with the as- 
sistance of farm bureau agents and specialists 
from the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture 

Prior to the 
urse at Trumansburg a careful 


Seventy 


organization of the five-week 


short cx survey 


was made of the young men on farms. 
four young men were located, fifty-six of whom 
20 years of age and eighteen of 


vere under 


vhom were between 20 and 25 years old 


By persistently following up each young man 
first 


making the 


made at th 
Hoskins, the 
interest 


after the contact had been 


time of survey, Mr 


teacher of agriculture, was able to 


thirty-five in attendance upon the short course 


instruction. The units offered were crop pro 


duction and soil management, gas engine opera 
farm management, poultry and farm 


The farm shop and the gas engine units 


tion 
shop 
were the most popular 

The nineteen short courses reported thus far 
this year reveal the efforts of local boards of 
education, superintendents, principals and teach 
ers to meet the educational needs of the young 
dropped out of school. The 


who have 


responses of appreciation and approval 


men 
many 
from the students, parents and school patrons 
indicate that this type of instruction is serving 
these 


eighty-seven 


a real need \s courses are extended 


throughout the departments of 


agriculture, an increasingly larger proportion 
of the 20,000 boys and young men under 21 
years of age out of school and on farms may 


be served 
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Report Made on Immigrant Aliens in New York State 


The joint legislative committee which was au- 
thorized by the Legislature of 1923 to investi- 
gate the exploitation of immigrants has recently 
made its report to the Legislature. The com- 
mittee consisted of two senators and three 
former Senator 


members of the assembly, 


Salvatore A. Cotillo acting as chairman. 

Included in the report as Appendix 3 is an 
interesting statistical study prepared by John 
L. Riley of the State Department of Education. 
Mr Riley’s study was made for the purpose of 
revealing, with reference to New York State, 
the present condition and recent tendencies re- 
lating to: (1) the State’s share of immigrant 
aliens; (2) the extent of adult illiteracy; (3) 
the number of persons not able to speak Eng- 
lish; (4) the proportion of foreign-born per- 
sons to native-born; and (5) the number of 
aliens in proportion to the total population. A 
summary of this study follows: 

For more than 20 years, about 30 per cent of 
all immigrant aliens admitted to the United 
States have given New York State as their 
destination. This State with less than one- 
tenth of the population of continental United 
States has the responsibility and the task of 
assimilating and educating nearly one-third of 
the Nation’s immigrant aliens, or about 3 times 
her normal share. 

Since 1900 New York State’s share of im- 
migrant aliens amounted to more than 4,800,000 
or 29.7 per cent of all immigrant aliens ad- 
mitted to the whole United States. This dis- 
proportionate burden continues, for during the 
four years since the end of the World W ar, 
New York State’s share of immigrant aliens 
has been 28.6 per cent. 

In former years, New York State drew most 
of its immigrants from English speaking coun- 
tries; in recent years the vast majority have 
been coming from countries where English is 
not the native language. Of the foreign-born 
rege of New York State in 1845, four- 
fifths had come from English speaking coun- 
tries; of the foreign- born residents in 1920, 
only one-fifth had come from English speaking 
countries. The federal census of 1920 showed 
that New York State had one-fifth of all the 
foreign-born white adults who could not speak 
English in the whole United States. 

Of the 4,800,000 immigrant aliens who came 
to live in New York State during the past 23 
years, it is reliably estimated that more than 
900,000 were illiterate persons 14 years of age 
and over who could not read any language. 
Thousands of the immigrants who could read 
their native language could not read English. 

These language difficulties cause immigrants 
to live apart in foreign colonies and retard 
their full and easy participation in American 
life, making it more difficult for them to under- 


stand American customs and institutions and 
making them more susceptible to unwise leader- 
ship and to exploitation. 

As a result, during the past half century or 
more, the number of illiterate adults and the 
number of aliens have increased out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in the total population 
of the State. 

The number of aliens, not citizens, either 
native or naturalized, in New York State has 
increased steadily for many years, so that in 
1915, at the beginning of the World War, they 
constituted more than one-sixth of the total 
population of the State,—a larger proportion 
than at any time since just previous to the 
Civil War. In 1875 there were seventy aliens 
to every 1000 persons in the population of New 
York State; in 1915 there were 168 in every 
1000. In 1920 there were nearly one and one- 
half million aliens in the State. 

In 1920 nearly two-fifths of the total number 
of persons of voting age, 21 years of age and 
over, in New York State were foreign-born 
white persons eligible for American citizenship 
Less than one-half of them were naturalized 
It is fair to assume that these two-fifths of our 
voting-age group will be loyal to our Nation 
somewhat in proportion as they find fair treat- 
ment, justice and opportunity for an honest 
living during the first few years of their resi- 
dence among us. 

The chief characteristics of the present im- 
migration — since 1920—are that more than 
one-fourth of these immigrant aliens still seek 
homes in New York State; that a large pro- 
portion of them can not speak English; that 
many of them are nearly illiterate, although the 
totally illiterate among them are fewer rela- 
tively since 1917, when the federal literacy test 
law went into effect; and finally, that instead of 
spreading out over the State, they tend strongly 
to attach themselves to colonies of their country- 
men in the larger cities where the foreign 
language and ideals are more likely to persist. 

Mr Riley’s report, consisting of over forty 
selected tables and eighteen drawings, reveals 
something of the character and size of the 
problems of adaptation, education and citizen- 
ship resulting from the residence among us of 
so many immigrants and suggests the necessity 
for the generous support of the public schools 
and of other public agencies which will help 
the immigrants to make quick and happy ad- 
justments to their new country. It is regarded 
as a report with which the school administrators 
of New York State should be familiar 

——_ = 


Helen E. Gould, a teacher for 48 years in the 
Syracuse schools died on March 11th in her 
home in Syracuse. She retired from school 
work in 1922. 
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Pupil-designer displays gown at exhibition 


Art Work of Textile High School Exhibited 


Work of pupils formed an important part 
of the recent exhibition of industrial art held 
under the auspices of the Art Alliance of 
America at the Art Center Building in New 
York City. A number of the designs displayed 
were made by pupils of the art department of 
the New York Textile High School. This is 
the first time that any high school art pupils 
have been represented in an exhibition of this 
kind and the showing reflected great credit upon 
the school, especially since the work of the 
pupils was shown with that of professionals. 


Some of the dresses shown formed part of 
the regular stock of several of the leading re- 
tail costume stores of New York City. Helen 
Hilley, one of the successful pupil-designers 
is shown in the illustration wearing one of the 
gowns. Fifteen hundred costumes with this 
particular printed design, according to Mrs 
Ethel Greene Oakley, director of the art de- 
partment of the Textile High School, were sold 
last season by the manufacturer who purchased 
the design. 


Alumni of New Paltz Meet in New York 


More than 600 alumni of the New Paltz 
Normal School attended a luncheon in the 
grand banquet hall of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City on Saturday, March Ist. An 
efficient alumni organization, the work of the 
late John C. Bliss, and the interested coopera- 


tion of the new principal, Lawrence H. van den 
Berg, made possible the success of the New 
York meeting. The regular annual alumni 
gathering is held at New Paltz in May, some 
of the tentative plans for which were discussed 
at the luncheon 
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Plans Made for Civilian Military Training Camp 





w under way for the 


tra camps which 
by the War 


\ct, 


the annual 


are con- 


Department under 
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the 
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meeting of 
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ic Principals in Syracuse 























rl st Plattsburg camp was held in 1915, 
it ved a big success. After the war, 
lecided that such camps should be 
e United States every sum- 
citizens’ military training camps have 
s n held in 1921, 1922 and 1923 
th ¢ y | ect that they will become 
nent 
The preface of the lations for the citi- 
s’ military training camps thus states the 
p they designed to serve To bring 
g all types, both foreign 
t rm p closer national and 
to privileges, duties and 
I es of American citizenship.” This 
ar shed means of proper physical 
l letics, military drills, target 
e and short periods of instruction in 
hip. 
There re of instruction. Satis- 
te ‘ letion of each course qualifies for 
to the next higher camp These 
The requirements for the 
’ iverage general intelligence, 
read and w English, and good 
cnaract ] training covers ele- 
ar ti é physical develop- 
t . n ¢ iship The age 
t 17 to 24 years 
rhe age | 
the } P Al ' 
} m ( 
‘ essing ¢ 1 
d 1 1t vari s bran ( ol 
\ tion to advanced instruction 
P 1 in the course 
not aj { ose who at- 
T are 18 to 24 
ai ! ire the same 
I ( r itior 
= acter and 
This course 
‘ nel ol 
( qualifyit andi 





dates as_ specialists and noncommissioned 
leaders. 
Blue cours ‘he age limits are 19 to 24 


Applicants must be warrant officers or 
Army, the Nation 
Guard or the Organized Reserves, 


have 


years. 





enlisted men of the Regular 





physically fit. They must 
its equivalent, and must possess 


and 


education or 


the personality, appearance, tact, bearing, 


general ad 





ptability which will fit them, after 
further training in the blue course, to take the 
the Re- 
Graduation from the blue course 


examination to be officers of Officers 
serve Corps. 
does not of itselt confer legal eligibility for ap- 


Ap- 


1 
enlisted 


pointment in the Officers Reserve Corps. 


from warrant officers and 


plications 


men must receive the approval of immediate 





commanding officers. 


Further information may be obtained from 
the Civilian Military Training Camp Officer, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y. 


Highway Board Announces 
Fifth Annual Contest 


Four years at college with all expenses paid 
is the prize offered for the best essay written 
high ol the * The 
Improved Highways to Home 
the High- 
D.. Cc. 
Com- 

The 


Fire- 


by a sche pupil on subject 


Relation of 
The contest is conducted by 
Education Board Washington, 
h John J. Tigert, United States 
missioner of Education, is chairman 
scholarship is lly by H. 


annually by 
stone of Akron, Ohio, for the best essay on a 


Life 


way of 


of whi 


S. 


civen 


elementary highway eco- 


subject pertaining to 


nomics. This is the fifth annual contest. 
The Highway Education Board has the co- 


operation of the State Department of Educ: 
to 1 principals are to 
the three best essays from each school 


i- 


tion which schoo submit 


not later 


than May 12, 1924. The rules of the contest 
are simple Any pupil of high school grade 
is eligible to enter Essays must not exceed 
700 words and are to be written on one side 


Each manuscript must bear 


1 home 


of the paper only 


the name, school an address of the writer 








in the upper left hand corner of the first page 

Th date for the submission of the 

essays to school principals is April 21, 1924 
Further information may be obtained from 


Boz 


Education 
D.C 


the High 
Washington 


way 
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Library School Offers 
Two Summer Courses 


The summer session of the New York State 


Library School will include two courses of 6 


weeks each, one for librarians of small free 
libraries, the other for school librarians or 
teachers whose time is largely devoted to the 
care of school libraries Both courses will 
begin July 7th and will continue until August 
16th. 

The course for librarians of small free li- 


braries is open to anyone in the State wl 


1 
holds a regular library position or who is under 
appointment to such a position. Entrance ex- 
aminations are not required and candidates from 
states other than New York must have com- 
pleted a full four-year high school course or its 


s 





equivalent, and no candidate with less than thi 
amount of education is advised to attempt the 
work. There will be lectures and practice 
1. ° ° 7 ’ O28. on a | = 
work in simple methods of library administra- 
tion, cataloging, classification, shelflisting, ac- 
cessioning, book ordering and loan work. The 
courses in book selection and reference will be 
adapted to the needs of smaller libraries and 
Mildred Pope, Organ- 
izer of the Library Extension Division, will be 


1 


to work with children 


in charge. 

The course for school librarians is planned 
to cover problems of the administration and use 
of the school libraries in New York State. 
Any teacher or school librarian in the State, or 
anyone under appointment to a school library 
position, is eligible for admission. Candidates 
from other states who are engaged in school 
library work or under appointment to a position 
as school librarian will be admitted if space is 
available. Lectures and practice work will be 
given in library administration and _ technic 
covering simple methods of cataloging, classi- 
fication, shelilisting, accessioning and charging. 
Special emphasis will be laid on book selection 
for children, reference work and teaching the 
Sabra W. Vought, In- 


spector of School Libraries of the Library Ex- 


library to the pupils. 





tension Division, wili be in charge 
There is no charge for tuition to residents 
of New York State, but students trom outside 
the State pay $20 for either course. 
Application for admission to either course 
should be made and the required blanks filed 
not later than June 20th. Regular instruction 


> 


will begin at 2.30 p. m. on July 7th. 
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78.6 Per Cent of Pupils 


Maspeth School Bank 
Has Enviable Record 
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Standardized Tests Used to Improve Teaching of 
Silent Reading 


> 


On November 14, 1923, the Illinois Examina- 
tion, consisting of an examination in intelli- 
gence, arithmetic, and silent reading, was given 
to all of the pupils in grades 4B to 6B inclu- 


The 


test in silent reading revealed the fact that the 


sive in the Union School, Schenectady 


medians for the different grades ranged from 
1 to 2 When 


this fact was discussed in teachers’ meeting, it 


years below the grade norms. 


was decided that an effort should be made to 
improve the silent reading in the 8 weeks be- 
fore the end of the term in January. After a 
brief study of the available material on the 
teaching of silent reading, the following meth- 


ods and devices were chosen as worthy of a 




















trial. 
First, the regular reading period of 30 
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|) —— ay 
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Graph 1 Median reading ages for Novem- 
ber and January and the normal gain or 
the expected for 
January 


average reading age 


minutes was not lengthened. All of the work 
was done during this period. 

Second, four out of five of the periods were 
devoted to silent reading. 

Third, a speed test was given either at the 
beginning or at the end of each silent reading 
period. Each grade was divided into two 
groups, the best readers in one group and the 
poor ones in the other. Stories from the 
reader for the grade were chosen for this work 
Each pupil read for 4 minutes and then counted 
the number of words read and divided by 4. 
This gave the rate a minute. The 
hension of this material was checked either by 


In case a pupil 


compre- 


oral or by written questions. 
had read too fast to comprehend, his score was 


disregarded. Each pupil kept a graph of his 
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daily score on this test, and the group kept a 
graph of the daily median score for the group. 
The pupils were very much interested to see 
their line on the graph rise and also to see the 
line of the group rise. The fact that the pupils 
were interested was the key to the success of 
this device. 

Fourth, each child read a different book ex- 
cept for the speed test. The teacher used this 
time to help individual pupils and to listen to 
book reports. 

Fifth, books were brought from home and 
from the public library. Pupils told each other 
about books which were interesting. If a book 
was especially good, one of the children would 
report to the class about it. 

Sixth, if a child finished his work in any sub- 
ject before the others, or if he had a few 
minutes to spare, he took a book and read. 
All waste time was eliminated. 

Seventh, the teachers were successful in 
arousing the interest of the pupils in reading 
and in the improvement of their silent reading 
ability. This was the largest factor in the suc- 
cess of these methods and devices. 

The results as measured by the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, which was given Janu- 
ary 24, 1924, prove the value of this effort. 
Graph 1, median reading ages, shows the ex- 
tent of the improvement. The lower line 
shows the median November reading age for 
each grade. The second line shows the gain 
which would normally be expected in reading 
age in 2 months. The upper line shows the 
median January reading age for each grade. 
The gain ranged from 7 months in grades 4A 
and 5B to 18 months in grade 5A. Graph 2, 
median achievement quotients, shows that the 
pupils achieved far more than pupils of like 
intelligence ordinarily achieve. The normal 
achievement quotient is 100, shown by the lower 
line on the graph. The second line shows the 
achievement quotients for each grade as they 
were in November. Grades 4A, 5B and 5A 
were in November achieving more than pupils 
of like intelligence usually achieve. The upper 
line shows that all grades had gained greatly 
in achievement quotients by the time of the 
January tests. The number of individual 
pupils with achievement quotients below 100 
was reduced to very few in January. Out of 
a total of 180 pupils, 167 had achievement 


quotients above 100, or were achieving more in 

reading than pupils of like intelligence usually 

achieve. 

Median reading ages and median achieve- 
ment quotients by grades at beginning and 
at end of the period of training, together 
with gains 


Readir ichiewve mer 
Reading age ment quotient 
age, Jan tary } tient January 
November 1924 November 1924, 
1923, Thorn 19. Thor 
Grade Monroe dike Gain Monroe dike Gain 
4B .. 7-6 8-11 17mo 1 “eg 
er eacs 9-6 10-1 7mo ] 111 ¢ 
ae 10-0 10-7 7mo 105 110 
ae _ 10-0 11-6 18mo 110 121 11 
6B .. 10-0 11-3 15mo 100 110 0 


W. H. Burpick 
Principal, Union School, Schenectady 


ee 


Universities Give Scholarships 
for Chemistry Essay Contest 


Announcement has been made of several 
scholarships which have been donated by vari- 
ous universities to be given as awards in the 
American Chemical Society's prize essay con- 
test now being conducted in high schools and 
secondary schools all over the United States. 
These scholarships are in addition to the six 
four-year tuition scholarships to Yale Univer- 
sity and Vassar College given by Mr and Mrs 
Francis P. Garvan. 

The American Chemical Society’s prize essay 
contest is the result of a gift by Mr and Mrs 
Francis P. Garvan and is being conducted by 
the society. Six prizes of $20 in gold will be 
awarded in each state to pupils writing the 
best essay on each of the following six sub- 
jects: “The Relation of Chemistry to Health 
and Disease,” “The Relation of Chemistry to 
the Enrichment of Life,” “The Relation of 
Chemistry to Agriculture and Forestry,” “ The 
Relation of Chemistry to National Defense,” 
“The Relation of Chemistry to the Home” 
and “The Relation of Chemistry to the De- 
velopment of the Industries and Resources of 
Your State.” 

The purpose of the prize essay contest is to 
bring about a better understanding of chemistry 
in the minds of the laymen of the country. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


CuHarces F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


APRIL 1, 1924 


Special Weeks 
Frequent requests made to the Department 
for the proclaiming of special days or weeks 
for observance in the schools have made neces- 
sary the adoption of a policy of not recognizing 
officially the many occasions in which the co- 
operation of the Department and the schools is 


solicited. This action has been taken not in a 


spirit of antagonism or indifference to the great 
majority of the movements in which the par- 
ticipation of schools is requested, but rather as 
a means of checking what threatened to become 
a serious menace to the integrity of the legiti- 
mate work of the schools. 

The amount of time that might be taken 
from the school work of children can be real 
ized from an enumeration of the observances 
requested. In one year the school authorities 
were asked to devote an entire week in each 
case to the teaching ot Satety first, American 
speech, national drama, children’s books, thrift, 
fire prevention, national education, child labor, 
better homes, character training, Louvain res 
toration, cleaning up, national songs, garden cul 
ture, physical training and forest conservation 
Similarly holidays or special exercises wert 
held or were requested for Labor Day, Colum 
bus Day, Armistice Day, Marne-Lafayette Day, 


state and county fair days, Franklin Day, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Grant 
Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Bird Day, 
Wildflower Day. Kindness to Animals Days, 


Arbor Day and many other occasions peculiar 
to different localities In addition there were 
requests for the cooperation of children in 
campaigns. for government savings stamps 
antituberculosis, relief of unemployment, dis 
armament, Junior Red Cross, health, Ameri 
canization, drinking more milk, careful crossing 


f streets and railroads, and for bird, tree 


flower, canning, garden, poultry, cattle, and pig 
clubs Then there were many requests for 
participation in essay contests 

The Commissioner of Education is required 
hy law to designate annually the date for Arbor 
Day. There are also special days such as 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day and Flag Day for the observance 
of which it is his duty to make provision. That 
certain other days and weeks may be observed 
is noted from time to time in the Bulletin as 
a matter of information merely, and not as a 
call for general participation by the schools 
This is a matter for individual decision. Some 
discrimination is necessary else the work of th 
schools would be disrupted 
1ight not be amiss to 


In this connection, it 1 
l f the 


1 
call attention to the following ruling 
Board of Regents: 

Resolved, That soliciting funds of children 
shall not be permitted in the public schools of 
the State, this provision to take effect on and 
after March 1, 1923 


— + 


Department Notes 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves will attend 
the commencement exercises of the New York 
State School of Agriculture at Morrisville on 
March 30th 
vances in the Near East” before the Monday 
Historical Club in Pulaski on March 3lst 


He will speak on “Some Obser- 


Speaking from station WHAZ at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, on March 
24th, Alexander C. Flick, State Historian, told 
of the historical significance of Fort Cralo in 
Rensselaer \ bill to accept this as a gift te 


the State has been introduced in the Legislature 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has recently appointed Dr William A. Howe, 
Chief of the Medical Inspection Bureau, a 
member of its committee on mental deficiency. 
This committee, under the leadership of Dr 
Walter E. Fernald, a leading psychiatrist, is 
carrying on an intensive study of the various 
factors related to mental deficiency 
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Drawing for basketball tournament ga 
Chief, Phy Education Bureau; 
Eldred, Lieutenant Governor Georg 


} 
‘cre 
ysical 





Lafayette High School of Buffalo Is Basketball Champion 


Lafayette High School of Buffalo won the 
basketball championship of the New York State 
High School Athletic 
defeating the Lansingburg High School 
final game of the 
March 29th. The 

Eight 
part in the 


Public Association by 
in the 
tournament in Syracuse on 
was 28 to 19. 


leaders of 


score 
toc yk 
being 


teams, their sections, 


tournament, the first game 
played on March 27th and the semifinal games 
being played on March 28th. 

first games were: 
Northeastern New York Sec- 
Henry, Northern New York 


The results of the 

Lansingburg, 
tion, 18; Port 
Section, 16. 
Southern New 


Elmira, York Section, 26; 


Painted Post, West Central New York Sec- 
tion, 18. 

Rockville Center, Long Island Section, 33; 
Minoa, Central New York Section, 19. 


California City Business 
Suspended during Graduation 


Closing business establishments in order that 
all in the community may attend the graduating 
exercises is the unusual custom by which Pasa- 
dena, Calif., honors its high school graduates. 
More than 25,000 persons saw the pageant, 
following which the members of the class of 
1923 received their diplomas in the g 
bowl.” 


great “ rose 


Lafayette High School, Buffal Westert 
New York Section, 30; Mount Vernor Hud 
son Valley Section, 21 

In the semifinal 


Lansingburg defeat 


games, 


Elmira, 20 to 18, and Lafayette High S 
won from Rotkville Center, 28 to 27 


games were close ly contest 


All the 
were marked by good sportsmanship 
The draw to determine how the teams would 


line up the first night of the compe 





made in the office of the President of t 


of the State of New York Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor George R. Lunn and Sy 


peaker H ied- 


mund Machold drew the lots from a hat held 


by Arvie Eldred, superintendent of schools at 


Troy and president of the New York State 
Teachers Association The coopera of 
these state officials shows the atew res 





in this tournament 


New School in Batavia 
Dedicated on March I4th 


The dedicatory exercises of the Batavia 
Junior-Senior High School took place March 
14th, the principal address being delivered by 
Dr Herbert S. Weet, superint tendent of schools 


The new school is an attractive 


at Rochester 
modern structure with a cay 
The registration now totals 1000 
the building was $500,000 


acity of 1250 pupils 


The cost of 
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Origin of Names of New York State Counties 


> 


Compiled by Committee on Geographic Names 


Sa Lawrence county 


Saint Lawrence county was named after the 

which forms the northern boundary line 
the county. The river was named by Cartier 
] of Saint Laurent or Saint Lorenzo, 


whose birthday the river was discovered. 


a county 
The name “ Saratoga” was derived trom a 


Mohawk word meaning “ floating scum upon 


the water,” in allusion perhaps to the appear- 
nce of ashes upon the surface of the water. 
Saratoga was originally Schuylerville, and in 
1687 and 1698 is mentioned as on the Hudson 
river “28 miles north of Half Moon.” In 175 


it was described 


as “saraghtoga” and placed 
liles above Albany. Saratoga Springs was 
1 in order to locate the famous springs 
ear the well-known settlement at Saratoga. 





There are many fanciful and futile guesses as 
to the meaning of this name and one finds them 
scattered through many works, but the trans- 
lation given is made from a careful analysis 
of the word by trained students of the Iroquoian 


ues. The “floating scum” probably re- 
erred to a backwater in the river which col- 


lected scum, ashes and driftwood. 


Schenectady county 


rhe name “ Schenectady” was derived from 
1 Mohawk word meaning “on the other side of 
the pine lands.” The site of the present city 
Albany was early known as Skanetadi, since 
m the west it was “on the other side of the 


pine lands.” One of the early Indian names 
r the site of the city of Schenectady was 
Onoolagonena,” referring to something “ in 

t I Authcrities disagree as to whether 

it is “ head on a pole” or “ pain in the head.” 


Schoharie county 


There is a general agreement that the name 
Schoharie is derived from the Mohawk 
Skoharle” (Morgan), and means “drift 

wood” « ‘floating driftwood.” There are 
many variations of the spelling. The name 


originally referred to a Mohawk settlement by 
} 


that name, and according to tradition was so 


named because during a flood a large quantity 


of driftwood choked the river to such a thick- 
ness that it was possible to walk across it to 


the opposite shore. 


Schuyler count 


we 


Schuyler county was named in honor of Gen- 
eral Phillip Schuyler for his distinguished 
services during the Revolution. On June 19, 
1775 he was appointed one of the four major 
generals of the Continental Army and was 
assigned to the command of the northern de- 
partment of New York. After the war he 
withdrew from military service and entered 
public service in various state and government 
positions. In 1789 he was chosen one of the 
United States Senators from New York. He 
died at Albany, November 18, 1804. 


Seneca county 

There have been many attempts to account 
for this name among the Iroquois but all at- 
tempts to derive it from a corruption of the 
word “ Tsonontouan” are wide of the mark. 
The name refers to the Seneca tribe of the 
Iroquois and comes from a Mahikan Indian 
word meaning “at the place of the stone.” To 
the Mahikan or southeastern Algonkin tribes 
all the Iroquois west of the Mohawk were 
“people of the stone” because the Oneida tribe 
had this name. The Mahikan called stone 
“assini” and place “aki” or “ika.” Thus the 
Dutch pronounced the word “ Sinnekens,” 
whence the name “ Seneca.” 


Steuben county 


Steuben county was named for Baron Steu 
ben, a major general in the Revolution. He 
was born in Prussia and at the age of 14 years 
was a volunteer in the army serving under 
Frederick the Great. In 1777, after serving his 
native country in high military positions, he 
offered his services to the Americans. By his 
military training he was able to render very 
valuable aid to the Continental Army. 


Suffolk county 


Suffolk county took its name from Suffolk 
county, England, the home of many of the first 
settlers of this region 





o> 
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200 Art Teachers Attend Rochester Meeting 


A conference of art supervisors and in- art instructor at the Madison Junior Hig 


structors from Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, School, Rochester, presented a paper on “ ( 
Yates and Wayne counties was held at the mercial Art.” The afternoon meeting was 
Memorial Art Gallery and City Normal School given over to demonstrations of the project 
in Rochester on March 7th and was attended method in art teaching by Sadie Farber, Alic« 
lie by nearly 200 teachers. The meeting was M. Brown, Catherine Nichols and Ethel Waters 
i called by Leon L. Winslow, State Supervisor of Rochester and Sarah Veeder of Lyons 
of Art and Industrial Arts Education, who Officers for 1924-25 were elected as follows 
opened the meeting with a discussion of “The president, Alice E. Yale of the Brockport State 
Present Situation in Art Education.” Normal School; vice president, Lena O. Rogers 
William Betz, vice principal of East High of the Geneseo State Normal School; secretary- 
School, Rochester, gave an instructive address treasurer, Gertrude FE. Bolsford, Rochest 
on “Geometry and Art,” and Lyonel Livingston, public schools 


Testimonial Volume Given to State Library 


A notable gift of great value to students of In a review of the testimonial volume pre- 
, 


Russian letters has been presented to the State pared for the Brooklyn Standard Union 


Library through Regents Herbert L. Bridgman D. Mamartcheff it is stated 


and Chester S. Lord. This is a copy of the Here is a 600-page volume, printed on thick 
Dutch paper, an edition de luxe, with artist 


semicentennial testimonial volume given to M. ' ’ m 
§ ‘ engravings, photographs and pictures, “a genr 


usse,” in colors, to which the mediaeva 


50 years spent in the publication of the works monks, authors of the illustrated Holy Seri 


Ivan D. Sytin in 1916 upon the completion of 


of Tolstoi and other classics in popular editions. ‘tes, and of many precious books of 
would have thrown an envying eve 


Iv: Svuti fe oriv ishe ; . } ' 
van Sytin was also formerly publisher in Vet this is a hook of simpler intent I 


i Moscow of the Russkoe Slovoe (Russian leading men of Russian art, thought, scien 
World), a daily newspaper of 1,250,000 circu- and industry have joined in contributing their 
respect and admiration of the man who has 
done perhaps more for the Russian book in tl 
past 60 vears, than hundreds of publishers 


lation. The paper was suppressed by the Soviet 
Government 
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Recent Books 


College teaching, edited by 
Yonkers. World Book Co. 











A retul r ng of these pay 
t to the great of « 
Ss Ss , still t 
S P S ni or s 
F c erned wit 
he cter of 
ge f r 1 ur 1 i 
rise 
th 
ege this 





Collings, Ellsworth. An experiment with a 
roject curriculum N. ¥ Macmillan. 








I t 
1924. $2.40 
The report in eX] nt in 
r making which es 
Ss € € s le 
e ft ect me s 
\\ m H. Kilpatrick 
ru educati 





school education 
o. 1924. $2.20 


ior high 


Book ( 


Davis, C. O. Ji 
Yonkers W orld 


Ves ne t serve iS a guiace 





supe 





lement the 


sup} 
as a basis tor 





DeGarmo, Charles & Winslow, L. L. 
tials of design. N. Y. Macmillan. 








1 
$1.60 
s pies Z rt ppre 
i side e ¢ $ t sig 
I t S t t hes 
sele 4 t 
a) r + th 
er Ww 
T le € 





Early 


H. & Boren, Duralde. 


( od education. Yonkers. World 
Be ( 1924. $2 
k kindergarten and first 
resent th of ncrete 
xX wt e fully des € 


W. The new education in 


i ( cing an account o! recent 
changes in educational philosophy and 


ractice in Great Britain, France and Ger- 





| ‘ 
. ‘ . - 
many N. ¥ Dutton. 1923. $5 
In 1919 Doctor Roman was commissioned by the 
States ( missioner of Education to make 
a id) the s of Europe After consulting 
all the more portant material on school reform 


THI 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


on Education 


> 





Stratton, Clarence. The teaching of Englis 
high school. N. ¥ 


$1.80 


in the 


1923. 








for wh it is w ¢ I 
x x V e 
r reorganize ne’s t hing but it does 
multitude of helpful sugges s to | bsorbed 
tew at a time, 
Trabue, M. R. Measuring the results « 
teaching. N. Y. Amer. Book Cx 192 $2 
1 mternpr +} ge ] es f 
“ Ww i 
- 2 Fr 
ers € int 
sts s € 





from time to time 


Wells, H. G. 


The story of a g t school 
master: being the plain account of the life 
and ideals of Sanderson of Oundle. N.Y 

1923. $4 


Macmillan. 
An appre tior cr 








pe l $ 
of | < t eals 
realiz I O I 
t V F f 
ni e re g 


McKinley Vocational School 
in Buffalo Dedicated 


The McKinley Vocational School in Buffal 
was formally dedicated March 19th. This new 


Roe k Vo cational! 


nent im 


rbed the Black 


14 years % 


1922 the buildings 


school has abs 


School started igo as a depart 


a public school In whicl 


housed the Buffalo Orphan Asylum were pur 


chased for the school which was given its name 


its close proximity to the temple « 
the old 


Mc Kink Y Was assa 


because ot 


music on Pan-American site where 


inated 


President 
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Local History of New York State 
6 The Settlement of Manhattan Island 


The date of the settlement of Manhattan 
island is one of the disputed Pp ints of New 
Netherland history. Some 
view that the settlement dates from the arrival 
of the ship New Netherland, in May 1624, 
when, if we accept Catelina Trico’s statements 





writers take the 


as applying to this ship, some people were sent 
ut and Delaware rivers and 


*8 men they left att N: Yorke to take Posses- 


sion,” while the rest of the passengers went uy 
he river as far as Albany. Most recent 
writers, however, hold that this taking posses- 
sion does not constitute settlement in the proper 


sense of the term and that no formal settlement 





land until 2 years 


arrived in New 








Netherland and purchased the island from the 
It has also been suggested that a be- 


ginning of settlement may have been made in 


Cornelis Jacobsen May, the first director of 
New Netherland, who came over in 1624, ap- 
parently returned to Holland in the fall and 
left the colony in charge of Adriaen Jorissen 
Thienpont, the commander at Fort Orange 
May was succeeded by Willem Verhulst, who 
seems to have sailed in January 1625 on the 
ship Orange Tree, which on account of storm 
was obliged to seek shelter in the harbor of 


‘ : 
Plymouth in 


, and was there detained 
{ following April the 





company sent out three ships with 103 head of 
live stock and the necessary farm implements 


and supplies These ships were accompanied 





ling yacht and carried six com- 
pletely equipped families and a number of sin- 
gle persons, so that in all forty-five new 
colonists were brought to New Netherland. 
With these settlers, or possibly earlier, in com- 
pany of Verhulst, came over Cryn Fredericksz, 


1 


an engineer and surveyor, who was to stake out 





a fort and to lay out the principal settlement as 
soon as a suitable site had been selected by the 
director and the council. Just where Verhulst 
and the newly arrived colonists took up their 
residence is not known. Wassenaer, under date 
of November 1626, says: 

The cattle were, on their arrival, first landed 
on Nut Island [Governor's Island], three miles 
up the river, wh they remained a day or 
two. There being no means ot pasturing them 


there, they were shipped in sloops and boats to 
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the Manhates, right opposite tl 
Being put out to pasture here, t 

but afterwards full twenty died 

is, that they had eaten something 
uncultivated soil. But they went 
of September [1625] to meadow 

as could be desired. 

The colony is now established 
hates, where a fort has been sta 
Master Kryn Frederycks, an en 
planned to be of large dimensi 
which has returned home this m 








grow ing 
skins, 3 
variou es 
and h 

The t s ker 
building, thatched with : the 
are of the bark of trees Each 
house. The Director and A 
commercial agent] live togethe 
thirty ordinary houses on the eas 


iver; which runs nearly north 
The Honorable Pieter Minuit is 
at present: Jan Lempou schowt 
officer]; Sebasti ’ 

Huych, comforters of the sick, 
awaiting a clergyman, read to t 
there, on Sundays, texts of Scriptur 


commentaries 











building a horse-n 

structed a sna $s room s 

modate a la egat | 

is to be erected Ww tl Is 

Porto Rico [captured at tl 

de Porto Rico, in O her Y 
This interesting des t f 

is based on inf nw 


the ship The Arms of Amst 
New Netherland on Septem! 
arrived at Amsterdam on N 





hattan is! fr 

original letter to the West India 
nouncing this purchase is lost 
letter written from Amster: 


Sth, by Pieter Schaghen, tl 


the States General in the Assembl 


Nineteen of the West India C 
the news of the purchase was c 
the States General, has been pre 
translation of the text of this 
which has been called the “c 
of the city of New York, is as 
High and Mighty Lords 


Yesterday, arri I 
Amsterdam, which sat) 
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Educational Bills Introduced in the Legislature 


Among the bills introduced in the Legislature 
since the previous summary printed in the 
Bulletin are the following educational measures 
of general interest: 

Senate Bill Print No. 508 amends the Edu- 
cation Law by inserting a new section to be 
known as section 48-a relating to qualifying 
certificates in the case of students who entered 
the military service of the United States. It 
provides that all persons who were actually 
preparing to take Regents examinations under 
the rules of The University of the State of 
New York and who failed to take such ex- 
aminations by reason of their entering the mili- 
tary service of the United States between the 
dates of April 15, 1917 and November 8, 1918, 
shall receive from the University a certificate 
of satisfactory completion of the subjects in 
which the examinations were interrupted by 
reason of the student entering the service. The 
bill provides that such certificates shall be given 
full force and effect as if examinations were 


passed It provides that the certificate of the 





officers in authority in any school, public or 


private, certifying that the student was prepar- 
ing to take the examinations in the subjects 
named shall be sufficient proof to justify the 
issuance of the certificate. 


Senate Bill Print No. 541 amends section 311 
ion Law relating to the mainte- 





nance of kindergartens by providing that upon 
the petition of the parents or guardians of not 
less than twenty-five children between the ages 
of 4 and 6 residing within the district or City, 
who certify that such children will attend the 
kindergarten, the board of education shall es- 
tablish and maintain such a kindergarten un- 
less a kindergarten is already maintained in the 
school named in the petition. No petition is to 
become effective unless the school is named in 
Not more than one school shall be 
named in each petition, and the petitioners 
must reside in the section or neighborhood ordi- 
rily served by the school named in the peti- 
tion. If the average monthly attendance in 
such class for two succeeding months drops 
below fifteen, the class may be discontinued for 
the balance of the year. 

Senate Bill Print No. 580 proposes to repeal 


’ sof 


chapter 785 of the Laws of 1911, entitled, “ An 


act to create a state advisory board in relation 
to agricultural education and country life ad- 
vancement.” It has the effect of abolishing 


such board and provides that after the taking 
effect of the act all books and records of the 
board shall be turned over to the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Senate Bill Print No. 651 amends section 777 
of the Education Law relative to state scholar- 
ships by defining the term “ college” as used in 
this section. It provides that the term “ col- 
lege” as used in this section includes univer- 
sities, professional and technical schools and 
other institutions for higher education author- 
ized to confer degrees requiring four years of 
undergraduate study to obtain a degree and ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents. 

Senate Bill Print No. 690 amends subdivision 
1 of section 491 of the Education Law relating 
to superintendents of schools The amend- 
ment provides that in any union free school 
district having a population of 5000 or mor: 
the superintendent appointed after the amend- 
ment takes effect shall hold his position for a 
period of 6 years from the date of his appoint- 
ment, subject to removal for cause Section 
869 of the Education Law is also amended in 
such a way as to provide that a city superin- 
tendent of schools appointed after this amend- 
ment goes into effect shall hold his position for 
a period of 6 years, subject to removal for 
cause. 

Senate Bill Print No. 706 amends article 20 
of the Education Law by adding a new section 
to be designated as section 569. The section 
provides that there shall be no discrimination 
in the determination of the amount to be paid 
or the payments to be made to persons em- 
ployed as teachers in the public schools in any 
city, union free school or common school dis- 
trict in the State based on sex. 

Senate Bill Print No. 723 amends subdivision 
6 of section 493 of the Education Law relating 
to the apportionment of public moneys to school 
districts for excess academic tuition. The 
amendment provides that the tuition charged, if 
any in excess of the state tuition, shall be a 
charge upon the district from which such non- 
resident pupil attends, provided that if such ex- 
cess tuition in any year when added to the 
amount of teachers salaries of such district 
shall exceed the amount of a tax of 1 per cent 
on the assessed valuation of such district, an 
apportionment equal to seven-tenths of such 
excess shall be made to such district. 

Senate Bill Print No. 724 amends subdivision 





<< | 
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1 of section 491 of the Education Law relating 
to an additional apportionment of public school 
moneys by adding a new paragraph to be known 
as paragraph 7. The bill provides that if the 
annual tax rate of any city school district, union 
free or common school district shall exceed 6 
mills on each dollar of full valuation thereof, 
there shall also be apportioned to such district 
$25 per teacher for each mill or fraction thereof 
of such excess 

Senate Bill Print No. 736 relates to the com- 
pulsory teaching of American patriotism, and 
adds a new article to the Education Law to be 
known as Article 23-a 

Assembly Bill Print No. 504 inserts a new 
section in the Education Law to be known as 
section 713 It provides that instruction in 
courtesy to the United States flag, use and dis- 
play thereof and the hanging or draping of 
such flag and of bunting in the national colors 
shall be given in each public school of every 
city or school district. Such instruction is to 
be given in a manner and to an extent to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Education. 
The bill also provides that the pupils in each 
school shall be required to learn the words of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Assembly Bill Print No. 602 amends the 
Education Law by inserting a new article to be 
known as article 8-a. It provides for the es- 
tablishment in the Education Department of a 
bureau of psychological tests for disabled 
veterans of the World War. It authorizes the 
Commissioner of Education to appoint five 
members of such bureau. It authorizes such 
bureau to hold examinations for disabled 
veteran soldiers, sailors, marines or nurses 
who were in the service during the World War. 
Such tests are to be conducive to ascertaining 
the mental fitness of the applicant for the study 
of the profession in which he seeks to obtain a 
qualifying certificate. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 606 amends sub- 
division (2) of section 601 of the Education 
Law. The amendment permits minors under 
the age of 18 and over 16 years, who are now 
required to attend upon part-time or continua- 
tion schools, to substitute attendance upon in- 
struction in approved evening schools in the 
city or district in which said minor resides. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 792 repeals sub- 
division 6 of section 1040 of the Education 
Law. It provides for the abolishment of the 
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State Institute 


Farmingdale, Long Island, and further pro- 





vides for the establishment of a state normal 


ee 


The Settlement of 
Manhattan Island 


(Concluded from pa 205) 


land, out of the River Mauritius, on the 23 
September. They report that our people are 
in good heart and live here; th 
Women also have born 
They have purchased the 
from the Indians for the 
[meaning trading-goods t 
$24]; ‘tis 11,000 morgens [22,000 acres] in size 
They had all their grain sowed by the middle 
of May, and reaped by the middle of August 





They send thence samples of summer grain; 
such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat 
canary seed, beans and flax 

The cargo of the aforesaid sl! i 7 4 
Beaver skins, 178% Otter skins, 675 Ott 
skins, 48 Minck skins, 36 Wild cat skins 
Mincks, 34 Rat skins, Considerable Oak tin 


and Hickory. 
Herewith, High 
mended to the mercy 


Your High 








In Amsterdam, the 5th } 
Received 7tI November, 

The address was as follows 
High and Mighty 
My Lords the 
at the Hague. 








It will be noticed that the letter does not give 
the date of the purchase. It is generally as- 
sumed that this purchase took 
after May 4, 1626, when Peter ‘ 
in New Netherland and succeeded Willem 


Verhulst as director of the colony 





As already stated, most recent writers hold 
that no settlement was made on Manhattan 
inuit The 


island until the arrival of Peter M 
letter of Pieter Schaghen, however, states 
— : 


“ They had all their grain sowed by the middle 


of May This seems to indicate that 
farms must have been in existence on Man- 
hattan island before the arrival of Director 
Minuit Moreover, it is probable that ( 

: ; 


Fredericksz soon after his arrival in the spring 
or summer of 1625 staked out the 
consequently that a beginning of settlement was 
made in that year. On this point, ho 


definite information is at present availabk 
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Notes from the Field 


$200,000 for the build- 
» new schools was voted by taxpayers 
March 18th 

The Board of Estimate of New York City 
on March 18th recommended the appropriation 
of $15,000,000 for the erection of new schools 


‘lation of 


Ithaca on 


\ four-room addition to the Van Antwerp 
Niskayuna, 
March 7th 


school in district 5, town of 


Schenectady county, was voted on 


Minetto on March 17th de- 
to issue bonds for $87,000 


orner stone for the new school at 


laid with exer 


appropriate 


has re- 


Dunkirk 
full-time 


education of 
Marian 


for next year at a salary of 


T he 


engage school 


Reed as 
1 = | oe 
medical in tor 


el 
$2700 


of School 9, 


non March 17th in honor of 


roy, gave a 


lune he¢ 


Margaret 


wh as taught in the school 55 


wenty-sixth annual convention of the 
rn Commercial Teachers 
held in New York City, with headquarters 


in the Hotel McAlpin, from April 17th to 19th 


Association will 


The annual meeting of the Oswego County 
held in the 
High School April 3d and 4th A 
of representatives of the Department 


Teachers Association will be 
Oswevo 
number 
will speak at the sessions 

Emma Tuthill, a teacher for 37 years 
killed on February 27th 
snow and ice falling from the roof of the 
Grace Memorial Church in White Plains struck 
She was 


Mary 


instantly when 


was 


her as she was entering the building. 
a teacher in District 7, East White Plains 
High 


sl 7 


nad a 
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addition to another grade school were defeated 
held on March 8th. At 
two previous elections school propositions were 


at a school election 


also defeated 


in leadership in the education of 
parents” is the title of 
year for the first time by the Teachers College, 
The will 
with the fundamental principles of child nature 
the 

logical and educational aspects 


* Training 
a course offered this 


Columbia University lectures deal 


and development from yhysical, psycho- 
| 3 . 


Taxpayers of Sherrill and Kenwood voted 


n March 18th to appropriate $75,000 for ad- 
] 


schoo The appropria- 


$20,000 for a 


ditions to the system 


tion includes new high school 


»ymnasium, $20,000 for an addition to the Ken- 
vood Park grade school and $35,000 for an 
uldition to the high school 

The fifteenth annual convention of the East 
ern Arts held in Atlantic 
City from May 15th to 17th 


are 


Association will be 


Those desirous 
address 


High 


of further information asked to 
J. E. Mathewson, 


School, Te rsey City, 


secretary, Dickinson 


N. J 


A conference of school medical inspectors of 
the State will be held at the Powers Hotel in 
Rochester on April 22d. An informal dinner 
will be followed by many experience talks by 
school medical inspectors from the field. The 
State Medical Society holds its annual meeting 
This will in- 


in Rochester at the same time. 


sure a large attendance at the conference of 


school medical inspectors 


Leyden, Holland’s oldest 
open its lecture 
Holland this sum- 


The University of 
institution of learning, 
halls to Americans visiting 
The university has arranged a Nether- 


will 


mer. 
lands Week for American students from Jul) 
7th to 12th when lectures in English by some 
of the country’s most distinguished scholars, 
and excursions to the part of Holland 
usually missed by tourists will be given. The 


foster the ties of 


show 


week has been arranged to 
friendship and understanding between the tw 


untries 





